Carolina  and  Charlotta  Frederic,  aged  9 and  7,  in  "Pygmalion,"  Amsterdam,  1758 
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The  art  of  dance  has  ever  been  creatively  en- 
couraged by  devotees  who  never  danced  them- 
selves, yet  were  able  to  inspire  others  by  giving 
literary  expression  to  the  visions,  aims  and  ideals, 
alike  of  the  art  and  its  artists.  For  generations, 
dancers  have  gained  a higher  understanding  of 
their  art  through  the  writings  of  Arbeau,  Mene- 
strier,  and  their  followers.  To  this  select  company 
must  now  be  added  the  name  of  Artur  Michel. 

Dr.  Michel  was  born  in  Barmen,  Germany,  Dec. 
16,  1883.  Of  a well-to-do  industrial  family,  he 
studied  at  Tubingen  and  graduated  from  Jena 
University.  Taking  up  residence  in  Berlin,  he  en- 
tered journalism,  writing  on  literature,  art,  drama, 
and  dance.  He  was  for  years  theatre  critic  for 
the  Magdeburgische  Zeitung  and  for  more  than 
a decade,  a regular  contributor  to  the  Berlin 
Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  He  also  lectured 
extensively  before  learned  and  artistic  bodies  and 
on  the  air.  Financially  independent  and  free  to 
take  his  own  line,  from  the  first  he  concentrated 
on  dance  as  his  chosen  theme. 

With  the  Nazi  eruption,  Artur  Michel  made  his 
way  to  Cuba.  In  1941,  he  entered  the  United 
States,  with  his  monetary  resources  gone,  a new 
language  to  master,  a new  world  to  find  his  way 
about  in,  but  in  no  sense  broken  in  spirit.  He  be- 
came dance  reviewer  for  the  New  York  German- 
language  weekly,  “Aufbau.”  Gradually  he  began 
writing  brief  articles  in  English,  for  “Dance  Mag- 
azine,” “Dance  Observer,”  and  other  periodicals. 

In  Berlin,  Dr.  Michel  had  consistently  cham- 
pioned the  modern  dance  of  Central  Europe,  and 
he  always  remained  true  to  his  first  love.  His  in- 
timate and  penetrating  eulogy  of  Mary  Wigman 
“on  her  sixtieth  birthday”  appeared  in  “Dance 
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Observer”  the  day  of  his  death.  However,  sub- 
scription to  modern  trends  in  no  sense  dulled 
Artur  Michel’s  enthusiasm  for  and  grasp  of  our 
rich  heritage  in  the  academic  dance,  the  ballet, 
both  as  a living  art  today  and  as  a classic  treasury 
from  the  past. 

Among  his  recent  American  essays  are  “The 
Earliest  Dance  Manuals”  (in  Medievalia  et  Hu- 
manistica,  1945);  “Dance  on  the  Jesuit  Stage” 
(Historical  Bulletin,  1945);  “Theatrical  Dancing 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Baroque,”  on  the  operatic 
Ballo  dell’Ingrate  of  1608  (Dance  Observer, 
1943);  and  “Two  Great  XVHI  Century  Ballet 
Masters:  Jean-Baptiste  de  Hesse  and  Eranz  Hil- 
verding”  (Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  1944). 

These  last  two  tie  in  with  this  present  post- 
humous essay  which  effectively  opens  a subject  as 
yet  too  little  explored.  Italy  probably  played  a 
larger  practical  role  in  the  pantomime-  ballet  than 
Dr.  Michel  here  suggests,  but  from  the  aesthetic 
and  theoretical  approach  it  was  French  thought 
and  fashion  that  dominated  the  dance  world  of 
the  17th-18th  centuries.  There  is  something  re- 
freshing and  also  indicative  of  original  research 
and  independent  thinking,  to  find  a German  dance 
historian,  steeped  in  the  Viennese  tradition,  able, 
as  here,  to  lay  the  Italian  obsession  aside  for  the 
moment  in  favor  of  the  French  capital. 

Artur  Michel’s  sudden  and  untimely  death  last 
Autumn  (Nov.,  1946)  took  from  America  one  of 
its  few  scholars  specializing  in  the  history  and  art 
of  dance,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  modest,  gra- 
cious, and  delightful  of  cultured  refugees  that  the 
Nazi  persecution  led  to  seek  the  harbor  of  our 
shores. 

George  Chaffee 
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FORE  W O R D 

“Noverre  ascribed  to  himself  the  invention 
of  the  pantomime  ballet  which  he  had  never 
at  all  invented.”  With  this  pithy  sentence 
Castil-Blaze,  historian  of  the  opera  and  the 
dance,  would  dethrone  the  most  famous  of 
all  ballet-masters. 

The  courage  with  which  this  author  cast 
doubts  on  Noverre’s  claim  is  particularly 
noteworthy  for  the  reason  that  up  to  then 
(and  almost  consistently  ever  since)  histori- 
ans of  the  dance  had  relied  on  Noverre’s 
own  opinion  regarding  his  significance  in 
dance  developments,  instead  of  investigating 
for  them.selves  whether  this  creation  ot  the 
ballet  d’action,  upon  which  he  prided  him- 
self, actually  was  his  own  accompli.shment 
or  whether  he  had  had  forerunners  unjustly 
forgotten.  If  such  predecessors  existed,  the 
question  then  presents  itself:  Did  Noverre 
know  of  them,  and  if  he  did,  must  we  none- 
theless consider  his  work  as  something  new, 
unique,  and  epoch-making? 

This  essay  will  try  to  show  that,  actually, 
the  ballet  d’action  was  not  first  created  by 
Noverre  nor  had  he,  as  he  appears  to  have 
believed,  merely  isolated  and  sporadic  pre- 
cursors. Rather,  it  will  be  seen  that  a co- 
herent history  of  the  ballet  d’action  can  be 
traced  through  several  decades  before  No- 
verre. At  the  same  time,  the  reader  will  learn 
that  Noverre  nevertheless  contrived  and 
realized  his  form  of  the  ballet  d’action  as 
something  different  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding era,  hence  as  something  new,  eman- 
ating from  the  spirit  of  his  time,  of  his 
generation,  and  of  his  more  advanced  ideas 
of  dance. 


Undoubtedly,  the  origin  and  evolution  of 
the  ballet  d’action  (i.e.,  of  a dance  unfolding 
by  dramatic  movement  out  of  the  contrasts 
and  relationships  of  various  characters)  was 
in  line  with  the  growing  need  of  the  time 
for  a dance-form  capable  of  expressing  the 
passions  of  humans,  one  that  spoke  “le  lan- 
gage  du  coeur”  (Du  Bos).  Despite  this,  it 
was  not  the  dancers  and  choreographers  but 
the  theorists  and  historians  of  the  fine  arts 
of  antiquity  who  first  raised  the  demand  for 
a modern  expressive  dance.  The  creators  of 
the  ballet  d’action,  not  the  least  of  them 
Noverre,  referred  to  the  ancient  models  in 
justification  of  the  new  dance  form  which 
they  set  in  opposition  to  the  traditional  dance 
rooted  in  the  taste  of  the  time. 

Consequently,  before  the  actual  history  of 
the  ballet  d’action  can  be  recorded,  it  is 
requi.site  to  present  the  ideas  of  the  most  im- 
portant 18th  century  aestheticians  and  his- 
torians on  the  antique  dance  and  their  plea 
for  a “modern”  theatre  dance  that  could  vie 
with  the  dance  of  antiquity. 


PART  I : THEORY 

Even  when  ballet  was  still  only  the  Ballet 
de  Cour  (i.e.,  a “genre  mixte”  of  singing 
and  dancing  in  which  dance  played  indeed 
a large  but  often  a merely  decorative  role), 
an  erudite  ecclesiastic,  the  Abbe  Michel  dc 
Pure,  in  his  “Idee  des  Spectacles”  (Paris, 
1658),  took  up  the  problem  of  expressive 
dance. 
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His  concept  of  the  ballet  did  not  diverge 
from  the  taste  of  the  time.  It  is  revealed  in 
this  sentence:  “The  tragedy  and  the  ballet 
are  two  species  of  painting  in  which  is  placed 
on  view  what  is  most  illustrious  in  the  world 
and  history.”  He  could  not  envision  a ballot 
whose  Entrees  consisted  solely  of  dances  with- 
out Recits.  I'he  Recits,  sung  by  one  or  several 
voices,  aided  the  comprehension  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  were  rcjrresentcd  or  framed  by 
dances.  In  recalling  ancient  accounts  of  the 
“ pantomimi/’  he  further  stated:  “The  ballet- 
dance  itself,  which  demands  much  more 
vigor  and  skill  than  the  social  dance,  is  a 
kind  of  expressive  pantomime.”  He  went  so 
far  as  to  define  the  ballet  as  “a  mute  repre- 
sentation wherein  the  gestures  and  move- 
ments signify  that  which  could  be  expressed 
by  words.”  " Le  sujet  cst  I’dinc  du  ballet.” 


But  from  such  definitions,  based  on  c|uo- 
tations  from  ancient  authors  (Cassiodorus, 
Lucian,  and  others),  de  Pure  did  not  draw 
very  far-reaching  inferences.  His  chief  con- 
cern, apparently,  was  to  back  up  the  danc- 
ing-masters \\ho  acted  as  dancers  and  cho’"- 
cographers  in  the  court  ballets,  and  to  dis- 
parage those  nobles  who  often  participated 
in  them  simply  for  the  sake  of  “vanity  and 
personal  interest.”  Not  a few  of  them  were 
awkward  or  lacked  irroper  training  in  their 
dancing.  This  being  the  case,  the  profes- 
sionals ( de  Pure  relates)  were  compelled  to 
renounce  their  best  in  power,  skill  and  ex- 
pression. so  as  not  to  confuse  the  impression 
of  the  Entrees.  He  wished  to  make  clear  that 
the  ballet-dance  put  forth  higher  and  totally 
different  claims  from  the  social  dance.  This 
was  why  he  exacted  of  the  dancer  a highly 
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skilled  and  thoroughly  trained  body  which, 
by  means  of  gesture  and  action,  “coidd  ex- 
press something  without  speaking.” 

The  first  to  gauge  the  dance  of  his  day 
expressly  in  relation  to  the  dance  of  anti- 
((uity  was  the  great  Netherlaiid  philologist, 
Isaac  Vossius  (1618-89).  His  script,  “Dc 
Pocmatum  cantu  et  viribus  Rhythmi,”  ( Ox- 
ford, 1673),  did  not,  it  is  true,  directly  af- 
fect the  dance.  But  due  to  the  fame  of  its 
author,  it  was  known  to  all  later  scholars 
and,  directly  and  indirectly,  it  reached  out 
far  beyond  academic  circles.  A German 
translation  appeared  in  17.79,  at  the  height  of 
the  battle  for  and  against  the  ballet  d’action. 

Vossius  immediately  recognized  the  basic 
problem  of  the  theatre  dance  of  his  age.  He 
pointed  out  the  formalism  of  the  contem- 
porary art  of  dance  and  criticized  the  danc- 
ers as  insufficiently  ecjuipped  to  give  meaning 
to  their  movements.  Phe  nations  ol  Europe, 
he  said,  prepare  dances  with  utmost  lavi.sh- 
ness.  But  if  one  subtracts  the  pomp  and 
finery  of  the  dancers,  scarcely  a single  charm 
is  left.  One  may  keep  on  looking  forever  and 
still  find  only  mere  movement,  which  may 
not  lack  harmony,  but  is  ahvays  without 
meaning.  And  with  specific  reference  to  the 
“ Veteres  pantornimi”  he  posed  the  cjuestion: 
“Where,  today,  woidd  one  find  a dancer  or 
mime  who  simply  by  bodily  gestures  could 
express  things  with  the  clarity  of  an  orator, 
and  in  such  a manner  as  to  seem  to  possess 
as  many  tongues  as  limbs?” 

The  history  proper  of  the  newer  dance- 
theory  began  with  the  second  decade  of  the 
18th  century.  In  the  next  ten  years  a scries 
of  important  works  appeared,  which  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  art  of  dance. 

Leading  off  was  the  learned  physician  and 
musician,  Pierre-Jean  Burette  (1665-1747) 
w'ho  publi.shed  a treatise  on  “The  History 
of  the  Dance  of  the  Ancients”  in  1710.  In 
1713  Niccolo  Galliachi’s  (1643-1707)  post- 
humous work,  “De  Ludis  Scenicis  Alimorum 
et  Pantomimorum,”  appeared,  and  was  re- 
issued in  1718  together  with  a tractate  on 


the  same  subject  by  Ottavio  Ferrari.  Finally, 
the  year  1719  brought  the  “Reflexions  Cri- 
tiques sur  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture,”  by 
the  Abbe  Jean-Baptiste  du  Bos  (1670-1742), 
an  outstanding  aesthetician  of  the  century. 

Burette  and  du  Bos  were  at  one  in  setting 
u]3  a new  concept  of  dance  based  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ancient  theorists,  especially 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch.  This  concept 
in  no  way  denied  the  current  theatre  dance. 
Rather,  it  let  it  pass  as  one  .species  of  dance. 
Burette  declared  that  the  principal  task  of 
the  dance  is  to  represent  by  rhythmic  ges- 
tures both  the  passions  by  which  humans  arc 
driven  to  their  actions  and  these  actions 
themselves.  Like  poetry,  music,  painting  and 
scul]3turc,  a dance  with  this  aim  is  a “verit- 
able imitation.” 

In  the  aesthetics  of  the  18th  century  the 
term  “imitation”  denoted  the  creative,  for- 
mative activity  of  the  artist — the  connota- 
tions varying  with  each  aesthetician.  In  any 
event,  it  is  not  to  be  construed  as  “copying” 
in  the  naturalistic  sense.  Imitation,  in  the 
words  of  Gharlcs  Batteux,  for  example,  is 
“the  representation  of  the  image  of  human 
passions.”  Imitation  is  the  means  employed 
by  art  to  “move,”  “afl'ect,”  “stir”  the  spec- 
tators. 

The  imitation  created  by  the  dance  difl'ers 
from  that  of  the  other  arts  in  that  it  is  ac- 
complished purely  by  the  movements  of  the 
body.  The  task  of  the  dancer  is  “to  represent 
human  actions  and  passions,  either  by  imi- 
tating them  with  steps  and  figures,  or  indi- 
cating them  by  signs:  the  whole  in  submis- 
sion to  a set  rhythm.” 

For  Burette,  the  true  dance  was  a “pein- 
ture mobile  et  animee.”  Du  Bos  expressed 
himself  .similarly  in  his  “Reflexions.”  He  too 
had  studied  the  ancient  dramatists  and  the- 
orists. But  at  the  same  time  he  knew  the 
modern  theatre  practice  as  thoroughly  as  the 
ancient.  The  dances  of  the  choruses  in  Greek 
tragedies,  he  said,  were  not  ballets  in  the 
sense  of  his,  du  Bos’s,  era.  Rather,  they  were 
an  art  of  “gestures  and  demonstrations  per- 
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formed  by  personages  of  the  choruses  to 
express  their  emotions.”  Similarly,  the  Ro- 
man “ pantomimi”  were  actors  “who  ex- 
pressed all  they  washed  to  say  wath  gestures 
taught  them  by  the  art  of  saltation.” 

These  perceptions,  however,  sufficed  du 
Bos  to  characterize  in  a positive  manner  the 
contrast  between  the  contemporary  and  the 
anticjue  dance.  “The  gestures  of  our  dancers,” 
he  stated,  “are,  as  a rule,  attitudes  and  move- 
ments that  serve  naught  but  gracefulness, 
whereas  the  gestures  of  the  antique  dance 
were  required  to  speak;  they  had  to  signify 
something.” 

Du  Bos  was  acquainted  with  a num- 
ber of  attempts  in  his  own  day  to  enact 
mute  scenes — scenes  in  gesture  and  dance 
---in  such  a manner  as  to  take  hold  of 
the  audience  with  the  same  intensity  as 
spoken  (or  sung)  scenes.  He  concerned  him- 
self extensively  with  Lully’s  multifarious  ef- 
forts “to  imitate  the  mute  play  of  the  chor- 
uses of  the  antique  tragedy.”  From  his  own 
observation  he  knew  a modern  form  of  the 
art  of  pantomime.  He  had  seen  the  Paris 
Comedie-Italienne,  in  whose  performances 
mute  scenes,  composed  wholly  of  gestures 
and  dances,  played  a conspicuous  role. 

In  later  editions  of  his  “Reflexions,”  he 
lauded,  as  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  a 
mute  theatre,  those  English  pantomime- 
troupes  who  often  performed  at  the  Paris 
Foires.  “In  England,  troupes  of  pantomimes 
have  been  formed,  and  some  of  these  come- 
dians have  played  even  in  Paris,  at  the 
theatre  of  the  Opera-Comique,  mute  scenes 
that  were  intelligible  to  everyone  in  the  audi- 
ence. Although  Roger  never  opened  his 
mouth,  one  had  no  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending all  that  he  wished  to  say.”  (From 
about  1720,  Roger  was  connected  with 
French  companies;  in  1729  he  and  several 
other  English  pantomime  dancers  appeared 
at  the  Opera-Comique.)  For  the  history  of 
the  ballet  d’action,  du  Bos  correctly  evalu- 
ated the  importance  of  these  English  dancer- 
mimes.  But  he  appears  not  to  have  learned 


that  it  was  actually  under  the  influence  of 
English  pantomimes  that  Marie  Salle  created 
her  first  ballets  d’action  (discussed  in  Part 
1 1 of  this  essay). 

During  the  decades  between  the  first  edi- 
tion of  du  Bos’s  work  (1719)  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  next  line  of  theorists  in  this  field, 
the  theatre  dance  underwent  a shift  of  style 
that  radically  changed  its  face.  The  dance  of 
tho  17th  and  the  first  decades  of  the  18th 
centuries  had  been  primarily  terre-d-terre ; 
gravitv  and  stateliness  marked  its  demeanor. 

A new  taste  instilled  by  a new  body  feel- 
ing generated  a dance-form  whose  distinc- 
tive features  were  restlessness,  frequent 
change  in  directions  of  movement  upward, 
downward,  and  forward,  and  even  the  re- 
solving of  the  individual  direction  into  intri- 
cate weavings  and  twirlings.  In  this  period, 
entrechats,  and  in  their  wake,  pirouettes, 
achieved  a great  vogue.  Leaping  dances 
(danses  hautes)  won  wide  favor,  and  the 
temperamental  female  virtuosi  of  elevation 
(Camargo,  Barbarina)  were  among  the 
most  admired  danseuses.  This  new  taste — 
against  which  Marie  Salle  could  pit  herself 
only  temporarily  as  a counterbalance — did 
not  in  principle  move  towards  a dance  that 
one  could  designate  as  Part  du  geste  or  ex- 
pressive dance. 

Remond  de  Saint-Mard,  in  his  “Reflexions 
sur  rOpera”  (1741),  complained  that 
“dance  which  was  not  at  first  admitted  to 
the  Opera  except  to  depict  (peindre)  is  there 
today  only  to  sparkle.”  It  never  occurred 
to  him  to  demand  of  such  dancers  a self- 
contained  ballet  d’action,  an  expressive  dance 
independent  of  the  opera.  His  sole  wish  was 
to  see  the  disappearance  of  the  dominant 
uniformity  and  lack  of  esprit  of  stage  danc- 
ing. “Would  it  indeed  be  so  difficult  to  im- 
bue it  with  more  fire,  more  inventiveness? 
I do  not  say  that  our  dancers  should  become 
total  pantomimes — that  would  be  excessive. 
But  would  it  harm  them  to  strive  a little  in 
that  direction?  What  is  there  to  prevent 
them  from  putting  nobility  into  the  carriage 
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La  Barbarina  and  Desnoyer,  London,  1741.  Drawn  and  engr.  by  Wm.  Hogarth 


of  the  head  and  expression  into  their  move- 
ments, from  varying  their  attitudes,  and 
finally,  from  ceasing  to  be  like  cardboard 
dancers,  made  to  be  m.oved  by  machines?” 
Saint-Mard  regarded  theatre  dance  as  little 
more  than  one  function  of  the  opera. 

In  contrast  to  this,  Charles  Batteux,  in 
his  widely  read,  much  disputed  book,  “Les 
Beaux  Arts  reduits  a un  meme  principe” 
(1746)  once  again  placed  theatre  dance  in 
the  rank  of  the  other  “fine  arts,”  particu- 
larly poetry  and  music.  Part  III,  Chapter  2, 
of  his  book  he  headed:  “All  music  and  all 
dance  must  have  a signification,  a meaning.” 
Forthwith  he  remarked:  “It  is  up  to  poetry, 
music,  and  dance  to  pre.sent  to  us  the  image 
of  human  actions  and  passions.”  For,  like 
all  art,  the  true  dance  must  be  an  “imita- 
tion.” In  order  to  be  what  they  are  intended 
to  be,  music  and  dance  must  return  to  “imi- 
tation,” must  be  the  artistic  portrayal  of 
human  passions.  It  is  then  that  they  give  us 
the  kind  and  degree  of  sentiment  that  satis- 
fies us. 

Incidentally,  Batteux  was  the  first  aesthe- 
tician  to  discuss  the  relationship  between 
dance  and  dance  music  and  to  grant  the 
former  its  due  sovereignty.  “The  dancer  has 
first  claim  on  the  subject.  Be  he  led  or  fol- 
lowed by  the  musician,  he  has  always  the 
principal  place.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  ob- 
scure him.  The  ear  may  be  preoccupied 
only  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  without 
districating  the  eyes.” 

The  first  dance  theorist  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury to  make  dance  itself  the  focus  of  his 
observations  was  Louis  de  Cahusac  (1706- 
59).  His  general  ideas  of  the  art  derived 
from  the  aesthetics  and  archaelogy  of  his 
age.  When  he  discusses  the  relationships  ol 
voice  and  gesture  to  singing  and  dancing,  he 
approaches  Batteux,  whose  conception  of  the 
art  as  “I’irnitation  de  la  belle  nature,”  Ca- 
husac took  as  a basis  for  his  dance  doctrine. 
When  he  defines  dance  as  “I’art  des  gestes,” 
it  is  du  Bos  who  has  stood  godfather  to  him. 
The  distinguishing  and  fruitful  features  of 


his  critiejue  of  the  dance  of  his  time  are  his 
great  knowledge  of  dance  history,  plus  val- 
uable experience  gained  directly  from  con- 
temporary theatrical  practice. 

Cahusac’s  definition  of  dance  is  character- 
istic. According  to  him,  the  single  gestures 
are  the  bearers  of  the  soul’s  emotions.  The 
dance  itself  which,  so  to  speak,  holds  the.se 
together,  is  the  art  of  executing  them  with 
grace  and  measure.  This  definition  views 
the  single  expres.sive  gesture  as  the  mediator 
between  the  artistic  demand  of  animation 
and  the  technical  demand  of  consummate 
performance.  This  is  noteworthy,  because  it 
is  obviously  consonant  with  the  ideas  of  a 
period  still  artistically  bound  to  traditional 
dance-forms,  yet  seeking  to  breathe  new  life 
into  those  old  forms  by  animating  the  indi- 
vidual part,  the  gesture.  The  definition  is  of 
further  interest  because  it  has  remained  a 
mirror  of  dance-practice  far  beyond  its  own 
time — in  truth,  even  today  it  haunts  the 
minds  of  no  small  number  of  dancers  and 
dance-critics. 

Cahusac  deplored  the  customary  dance  of 
his  day.  “On  our  stages  we  have  excellent 
feet,  brilliant  legs,  and  admirable  arms.  What 
a pity  that  we  lack  the  art  of  dance!”  For, 
he  continues,  dance  is  worthy  of  its  name 
only  if  it  “expresse.s,  paints,  outlines,  to  the 
eye  some  affection  of  the  soul.”  Theatre 
dance  must  fulfill  this  duty  because  the 
“representation”  forms  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  dramatic  art  of  which  it  is  a part, 
and  “representation”  without  “expression” 
is  inconceivable.  Among  the  abuses  most 
antagonistic  to  the  development  of  a great 
art  of  dramatic  representation,  Cahusac  lists 
the  dancers’  indolence,  their  vanity,  and 
their  prejudices  against  the  danse  en  action. 
He  himself  was  convinced  that  such  a danse 
en  action  was  in  the  offing. 

As  evidence  of  the  dance’s  power  to  ex- 
press all  human  passions,  Cahu.sac  cited  two 
great  artists,  the  dancer  Marie  Salle  and 
the  ballet-master  de  Hesse.  He  praised  both 
with  good  reason.  The  two  occupy  a pre- 
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eminent  position  in  the  history  of  the  ballet 
d’action  before  Noverre.  Marie  Salle’s  signi- 
ficance has  always  been  acknowledged,  for 
even  Noverre  celebrated  her.  De  Hesse,  so 
far,  has  been  neglected  by  dance  historians, 
although  Cahusac  exclaims  of  him:  “See 
what  lovely  ‘Teniers’  spring  up  daily  from 
de  Hesse’s  light  touch.”  However,  with  the 
ecstasy  of  a prophet,  Cahusac  predicted 
danced  tragedies  and  comedies  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  will  be  divided  (he  said)  like  the 
spoken  tragedy  and  comedy,  into  acts  and 
scenes,  and  like  these,  will  have  plot  and 
denouement. 

Finally,  Cahusac  occupied  himself  not 
only  with  the  new  dance  but  also  with  the 
new  dancers,  without  whom  a rebirth  of  their 
art  was  not  feasible.  He  emphasized  that 
these  new  dancers  would  have  to  be  totally 
dilTerent  from  the  preceding  generation.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  e.xpress  something  through 
dance,  the  dancer  must  have  something  to 
express.  In  other  words,  he  must  possess  an 
artistic  personality.  The  dance  instructor  who 
shows  his  pupils  merely  how  to  execute 
steps,  Cahusac  likens  to  the  schoolimastcr 
who  teaches  the  tyro  how  to  write  only  the 
alphabet.  “To  a young  dancer  aspiring  to  be 
something  someday  I would  say:  Begin  by 
having  a style;  but  take  heed  that  this  style 
is  your  own.  Be  original!  Without  this  prime 
condition,  rest  assured  you  will  never  amount 
to  anything!” 

The  tendency  of  the  era  toward  a dram- 
atic dance  or  dance-drama  was  to  be  con- 
firmed a few  years  after  Cahusac  (but  prior 
to  Noverre’s  first  major  ballets  d’actlon  and 
before  the  appearance  of  his  “Lettres  sur  la 
Danse”),  by  the  third  of  the  “Entretiens  sur 
le  Fils  Naturel”  (1757)  by  Denis  Diderot 
(1713-84).  In  a discussion  of  the  various 
theatrical  genres  whose  main  idea  was: 
“Draw  closer  to  real  life!”,  Diderot  raised 
the  question  as  to  what  was  to  become  of 
ballets.  His  reply  could  equally  have  been 
made  by  Batteux  or  Cahusac.  “The  dance 
still  awaits  a man  of  genius.  It  is  in  a bad 


state  everywhere,  for  hardly  anyone  suspects 
the  essence  of  it  to  be  a kind  of  imitation.” 
And  he  added : “A  dance  is  a poem.  This 
poem  should  have  its  independent  represen- 
tation. It  is  an  ‘imitation’  by  virtue  of  the 
movements,  an  imitation  which  presupposes 
the  collaboration  of  poet,  painter,  musician, 
and  pantomime-dancer.” 

In  his  “Lettres  sur  la  Danse”  (1760), 
Jean-Gcorges  Noverre,  as  a theorist  of  dance, 
also  employed  the  concepts  and  demands  of 
the  aestheticians  of  his  century.  In  the  very 
first  letter  he  defined  (in  agreement  with 
Batteux  and  Cahasac)  poetry,  painting  and 
dance  as  imitations  of  beautiful  nature.  With 
du  Bos,  he  directed  the  modern  composer 
ol  ballets  “to  revive  the  art  of  gesture  and 
pantomime,  so  well  known  in  the  age  of 
Augustus.”  W’ith  Diderot,  he  insisted  on  a 
return  to  nature  and  called  for  a man  of 
genius  “to  restore  the  true  dance.”  But  he 
differed  from  all  his  predecessors  in  that  he 
had  a much  more  intimate  relation  with  his 
subject,  and  he  penned  his  Letters  with  that 
fire  and  enthusiasm  which,  he  said,  must  be 
a part  of  the  true  ballet-master  if  his  work 
is  to  be  capable  of  “stirrring  and  captivating 
the  spectator,  of  speaking  to  the  soul.” 

Over  and  again  Noverre  expressed  his  in- 
dignation that  “dance  and  ballets  are  at 
jrresent  the  madness  of  the  hour;  that  the 
lively  and  pronounced  taste  for  ballets  is  so 
general  that  every  sovereign  decorates  his 
spectacles  with  them,  and  the  tiniest  troupe 
of  the  provinces  trails  along  with  it  a swarm 
of  male  and  female  dancers,  and  that  never- 
theless the  effects  of  the  dance  have  been 
limited  to  fireworks  designed  simply  to  please 
the  eyes.”  A dance  deserving  the  name  “bal- 
let,” Noverre  contended,  did  not  yet  exist. 
He  refused  to  bestow  the  title  ballet  on  those 
figure  dances  which  by  right  could  only  be 
called  divertissements.  But  he  also  refused 
to  confer  this  title  even  on  works  which  were 
named  pantomime-ballets  because,  despite 
this  characterization,  “at  bottom,  they  say 
nothing.” 
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"La  Gulnguette,"  (ca.  1750)  Pantomine  Ballet  by  J.  B.  de  Hesse.  Engr.  Basan,  after  G.  de  St.  Aubin 


A.S  with  the  dance,  so  with  the  dancers. 
More  brusc|uely  than  Cahusac,  Noverre  re- 
jected the  r^ain,  cold  formalism  of  the  solo 
dancers,  who,  with  their  pirouettes,  cabrioles, 
and  over-complicated  steps,  prevented  their 
art  from  attaining  the  sublimity  of  which  it 
was  capable.  No,  he  said;  the  ballet-master  of 
the  future  must  see  to  it  that  not  only  the 
soloists  but  also  the  figurants  [corps  de  bal- 
let), “speak  and  depict  by  their  dancing,  be- 
come mimes  whose  passions  metamorphose 
them  every  instant.”  “In  the  dancer,  every- 


thing must  deirict.  Everything  must  speak. 
Each  gesture,  each  pose,  each  port  de  bras, 
must  pos.sess  a different  e.xpression.”  At  the 
same  time,  he  added  there  must  be  achieved 
that  “precision  in  the  ensemble”  hitherto 
known  only  in  painting.  The  well-composed 
ballet  that  Noverre  demanded  and  prophe- 
sied, was  to  be  “a  living  painting  of  the 
passions,  manners,  customs,  ceremonies,  and 
costumes  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth;  conse- 
quently, it  must  be  a pantomime  in  all  genres 
and  speak  to  the  soul  through  the  eyes.” 
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It  was  for  this  reason  that  Novcrre  gave 
dance-teachers  a new  system  of  pedagogy. 
Employing,  like  Cahusac,  a catch  phrase  of 
the  time,  Novcrre  called  to  dancers:  “Be 
original!”  The  true  dancer  must  infuse  each 
dance  with  his  entire  jjcrsonality.  He  must 
approach  it  as  an  actor  does  his  role.  Above 
all,  Noverre  offered  young  dancers  as  ex- 
emplar— not  a dancer  but  an  actor,  David 
Garrick. 

During  his  sojourn  in  London  , 

Noverre  had  seen  the  great  Englishman  in 
various  roles,  and  Garrick’s  dramatic  art 
astounded  him.  I'he  two  became  close  per- 
sonal friends.  So  Noverre  spoke  from  inner- 
most experience  when  he  wrote  in  his  Let- 
ters: Garrick  “is  so  natural;  his  expression 
has  so  much  of  truth;  his  gestures,  his  i:ihy- 
siognorny,  his  eyes,  are  so  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive, as  to  make  the  action  clear  even  to 

Boudet  tils,  aged  5,  as  Pierrot.  Paris  Foires,  1731 


those  who  do  not  understand  a word  of 
English.”  Still  more  significant  is  his  manner 
of  describing  the  effect  of  Garrick’s  acting, 
for  he  was  shortly  to  carry  Garrick’s  style 
into  his  own  mute  dramas.  “It  borders  on 
the  pathetic.  In  the  tragic,  one  is  made  to 
experience  the  successive  movements  of  the 
most  violent  pas.sions,  and,  if  I dare  so  to 
express  my.self,  it  tears  out  the  entrails  of 
the  spectator,  rends  his  heart,  pierces  his 
.soul,  and  makes  him  shed  tears  of  blood.” 
In  like  manner  he  extolled  Garrick  as  a 
comic  actor.  And  he  added : “He  unites  to 
diction,  delivery,  fire,  naturalness,  wit,  and 
finesse,  that  art  of  jrantomime  and  that  rare 
expression  of  the  mute  scene  which  charac- 
terize the  great  actor  and  the  perfect  come- 
dian.” 

From  his  very  thoroughgoing  portrayal  of 
Garrick’s  acting,  we  gain  a conception  of 
what  Noverre  would  imply  when  he  says: 
“The  action  in  the  matter  of  dance  is  the 
art  of  conveying  our  emotions  and  passions 
to  the  soul  of  the  spectator  by  the  true  ex- 
pression of  our  movements,  gestures,  and 
physiognomy.” 

But  only  an  inquiry  into  his  practice  can 
establish  whether  the  teachings  set  down  in 
Noverre’s  Letters  constitute  a lofty  ideal  ra- 
ther than  a set  of  rules  to  be  followed  liter- 
ally in  the  exerci.se  of  the  dance.  Merely  to 
read  the  Letters  gives  rise  to  a number  of 
doubts.  True,  Noverre  insists  often  and  clear- 
ly enough  that  each  movement,  each  gesture 
of  the  dancer  enter  into  the  animated  action 
{rexpression  vive) — that  his  portrayal  be  as 
eloquent  as  speech.  At  one  time  he  even 
commands  the  dancer  to  make  the  spectators 
hear  “the  cry  of  Nature”  through  his  action. 

But  in  other  places,  Novcrre  cannot  rid 
himself  of  an  antithesis  between  “the  mech- 
anics of  the  steps”  and  “the  movements  suited 
to  render  the  passions.”  And  this  antithesis 
recurs  in  his  later  treatises.  Son  of  the  ra- 
tionalistic 18th  century  that  he  was,  Novcrre 
could  not  overcome  the  psychological  foun- 
dation for  the  expressiveness  of  movements. 


The  original,  unified  movement  of  the  en- 
tire body  he  could  not  comprehend  as  “ges- 
ture.” To  his  mind  that  was  rather  “le 
mechanique  de  la  danse/’  and  particularly 
so  the  movements  of  the  legs,  the  “pas.”  “By 
gestures,”  he  once  expressly  stated,  “I  mean 
nothing  but  the  significant  movements  of 
the  arm  supported  by  the  striking  and  varied 
expressions  of  the  face.” 

Thus,  viewed  in  the  mirror  of  his  own 
theory,  Noverre’s  ballet  d’action  appears  as 
a compromise  between  traditional  movement- 
grace  and  a new  impact  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression. To  what  extent  he  held  on  to  the 
traditional  grace  and  how  far  his  urge  to- 
ward the  destruction  of  the  old  forms  led 
him  to  go,  could  be  brought  out  only  by  an 
examination  of  his  own  practice.  Here  it 
must  suffice  to  indicate  that  Noverre’s  con- 
clusions were  not  something  ab.solute  but 
something  that  he  made  dependent  on  the 
character  of  the  individual  genres  of  the 
dramatic  ballet. 

PART  II:  PRACTICE 

The  development  of  the  ballet  d’action  in 
actual  practice  covers  so  wide  a field  of 
dance  hi,story  that  only  a bare  outline  can  be 
attempted  here.  A full  expo.sition  would  have 
to  begin  with  the  danses  d’action  in  the 
court  ballet  of  the  17th  century,  to  investi- 
gate how  far  these  danses  d’action  were 
danses  expressives,  (i.e.,  dances  in  which  spir- 
itual proceedings  were  reflected)  and  how 
far  they  were  but  danses  caracterisees  (i.e., 
dances  whose  style  of  movement  mirrored 
only  specific  human  types,  specific  nations, 
specific  professions,  etc.) 

M.  Henry  Prunieres  has  remarked  that 
“the  collections  of  drawings  in  the  Pans 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  which  pre.servc  for 
us  the  memory  of  the  Ballets  dii  Roi  testify 
to  the  power  and  originality  of  the  dances. 
Even  when  the  musicians  play  the  rhythms 
of  social  dances  [gavottes,  courantes,  etc.), 
the  dancers  execute  steps  and  gestures  which 


conform  with  the  characters  respresented 
and  with  the  subject  of  the  Entree.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  a few  years  after  the  publication  of  de 
Pure’s  “Idee  des  Spectacles”  there  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  newer  dance-history 
so-called  “Pantomimes,”  the  name  being 
employed  in  the  ancient  sense  of  actors  of 
mute  danced  dramas.  This  occurred  in  a 
scene  in  the  Lully-Moliere  comedy-ballet, 
“Les  Amants  Magnifiques.”  In  still  another 
scene  of  the  same  play,  a performance  by 
persons  “who,  by  their  steps,  gestures,  and 
movements,  visibly  express  all  things,”  was 
designated  as  a pantomime. 

When  the  French  Court  Ballet  invaded 
the  public  stage,  it  was  Lully  who  strove  to 
uphold  the  tradition  of  expressive  dance. 
Without  utilizing  a ste]3  from  conventional 
dances,  he  had  the  dancing  choru.ses  in  many 
of  his  ojreras  render  physical  states  or  sjjir- 
itual  moods  through  dance  (as  the  irembleurs 
in  “Isis,”  the  songes  funestes  in  “Aty.s,”  fu- 
neral processions  in  “Psyche”  and  “Alceste”). 
In  his  “Reflexions  Critiques,”  du  Bos  has 
recalled  these  attempts.  Being  convinced  that 
Lully  was  unacquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,  du  Bos  considered  that  it 
was  “through  the  sheer  power  of  his  imagi- 
nation” that  Lully  infused  these  mute  ac- 
tions with  the  pathetic. 

With  Lully’s  death,  this  emjjhasis  on 
dance-e.xpression  once  again  disappeared. 
From  about  1690,  dance  in  the  “tragedie 
lyrique”  and  in  the  “opera-ballet”  of  the 
Paris  Academie  de  Musicpie  aimed  scarcely 
higher  than  the  mere  embroidery  of  move- 
ment. It  had  no  mimic  or  expressive  feeling 
of  its  own  to  project.  On  the  horizon  loomed 
the  age  of  great  solo  dancers,  those  supreme 
virtuo.si  who  beguiled  the  eye  but  (as  con- 
temporaries from  du  Bos  to  Cahusac  and 
Noverre  pointed  out,  some  blandly,  some 
caustically)  left  the  heart  c|uite  cold. 

An  isolated  experiment  at  reviving  the 
pantomime  dance  of  antiquity  was  ventured 
as  early  as  1715  to  gratify  the  spirited,  thea- 
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tre-loving  Duchcsse  du  Maine.  As  du  Bos 
relates  it,  she  wanted  “to  witness  an  attempt 
in  the  art  of  the  ancient  pantomimes  which 
could  convey  to  her  a more  definite  idea  of 
their  performances  than  a perusal  of  the 
authors  had  left  her  with.”  Accordingly,  the 
foi  rteenth  of  the  “Grandes  Nuits  de  Sccaux” 
saw  the  last  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  “Les 
Horaces”  of  Corneille  presented  as  a pan- 
tomime. 1 he  niu.sician,  Jean-Joseph  Mouret 
(1682-17.30),  composed  a score  interpreting 
the  words  of  the  text,  to  which  two  of  the 
most  cekh''ated  dancers  of  the  Opera,  .Jean 
Balon  .and  Frangoise  Prevost,  mutely  acted 
out  the  lamous  scene,  “through  gestures  and 
bodily  movements,  among  which  was  not  a 
.single  all-too-pronounced  dance  step.”  Du 
Bos  added  that  the  two  performers  incited 
one  another  to  such  a degree  that  they  were 
them.selves  almost  in  tears.  “One  need  not 
ask  il  they  moved  the  spectators.” 

But  the  Duche.s.se  du  Maine’s  presentation 
was  prompted  merely  by  curiosity;  it  was  not 
Ironr  any  wash  to  reform  the  theatre  dance. 
Balon  and  Mile.  Prevost  never  again  essayed 
a ballet  d’action.  The  creation  of  an  ex- 
prcs.sive  dance,  of  a true  ballet  d’action,  first 
came  about  through  Marie  Salle.  This 
dancer  arrived  at  her  creative  ideas  in  a 
roundabout  way,  historically  memorable. 

In  March,  1712,  the  English  dancer  and 
comedian  John  Weaver  (1673-1760)  wrote 
a letter  to  the  “Spectator”  announcing  a 
treatise  on  dancing,  “an  art  celebrated  by 
the  Ancients  in  so  extraordinary  a manner, 
but  totally  neglected  by  the  Moderns.”  His 
noteworthy  treatise,  “An  Essay  towards  an 
History  of  Dancing,”  was  published  that 
same  year.  In  it  Weaver  referred  to  Aristotle 
and  the  accounts  concerning  the  Roman 
pantomimes.  He  was  the  first  dancer  of  re- 
cent times  to  insist  on  a theatrical  dance 
that,  in  accord  with  the  ancient  model, 
would  be  an  “imitation  of  the  Manners  and 
Passions  of  Mankind.”  In  this,  Weaver  was 
doubtless  simply  following  a general  aesthetic 
tendency  of  his  era  which  recognized  “the 


power  of  moving  the  affections”  as  the  fun- 
damental mark  of  the  arts. 

Weaver’s  treatise  explicitly  rejected  the 
mere  technical  skill  and  superficial  grace  of 
the  contemporary  stage  dance.  It  called  for 
a dance  form  which,  like  rhetoric,  would  be 
an  art  of  elocjuence  charged  with  persuasive 
power  and  capable  of  imparting  expression 
to  all  the  passions  and  feelings  of  man.  He 
differentiated  between  three  types  of  dance: 
the  seriorrs,  the  grote-scjne,  and  the  scenical. 
The  first  two  (he  held)  represent  persons, 
pa.s.sions,  and  manners,  individually  or  by 
groups,  without  involving  a plot.  Scenical 
dance  adds  a plot,  the  telling  of  a story 
through  dancing  and  dumbshow'  and  is  rep- 
resented by  the  pantomime. 

Five  years  later,  John  Weaver,  now  ballet- 
master  of  London’s  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
began  to  crystallize  his  new  ideas.  On  March 
2,  1717,  the  first  Engli.sh  theatre-piece  to 
style  itself  a pantomime  w’as  presented.  The 
title  read;  “New  dramatic  entertainment  of 
dancing,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
pantomimes,  called  ‘The  Loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus.’  ” 

In  his  “Apology,”  Colley  Cibber,  the  actor- 
manager,  judged  this  first  manifestation  of 
the  new  theatrical  genre  thus:  “The  fable 
of  Mars  and  Venus  w'as  formed  into  a con- 
nected presentation  of  dances  in  character, 
wherein  the  passions  were  so  happily  ex- 
pressed, and  the  wTole  story  was  so  intellig- 
ibly told,  by  a mute  narration  of  gesture 
only,  that  even  thinking  spectators  allowed 
it  both  a pleasing  and  rational  entertain- 
ment.” 

But  the  new  genre  did  not  meet  with  the 
response  that  its  creator  had  hoped  for.  Pan- 
tomimes in  this  strict  sense  of  the  ancient 
word  were  given  by  him  very  rarely  in  ensu- 
ing years.  The  English  public  clamored  for 
totally  different  things  in  a mute  play.  There- 
fore, four  weeks  later,  for  his  second  panto- 
mime, “The  Shipwreck,  or  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda,” Weaver  contrived  a blend  of  an 
ancient  plot  with  the  spirit  and  characters 
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of  the  cornmedia  dell’arte.  In  its  title  lie  no 
longer  referred  to  the  ancient  pantomimes 
but  labeled  it  “A  New  Dramatic  Entertain- 
ment of  dancing  in  grotesque  characters.” 

Weaver  was  goaded  on  in  this  direction 
by  the  successes  of  his  great  rival,  John  Rich, 
director  of  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre. 
Rich  appropriated  Weaver’s  new  idea  of 
dance  and  mime,  and  for  his  first  effort  lie 
used  the  very  same  subject  as  Weaver,  “Mars 
and  Venus.”  But  in  his  hand,  these  subjects 
achieved  an  effect  vastly  different  from 
Weaver’s,  through  the  insertion  of  harlecjuin- 
ade  scenes  between  the  scenes  of  the  ancient 
fable.  And  while  tending  to  leave  the  ad- 
ventures of  Harlequin,  Columbine,  and  their 
fellows  mute,  Rich  soon  further  deviated 
from  Weaver’s  treatment  by  adding  speech 
and  song  to  the  dancing.  The  pantomime 
label  was  also  affixed  to  these  double  pieces. 


only  one  of  which  was  mute.  Shortly  after, 
it  was  apjrlicd  to  still  a third  type  of  mute 
play  combined  with  dialogue  and  song — to 
wit,  pieces  characterized  by  a single,  gro- 
tesque, animated  plot.  The  most  famous 
examples  of  this  type  are  the  Faustus  Pan- 
tomimes staged  by  the  rival  theatres  in  1723. 

It  was  John  Rich  who,  in  1725,  engaged 
for  his  theatre  the  young  dancers,  Marie 
Salle  and  her  brother,  together  with  several 
other  French  dancers.  Marie  Salle  (1707-56) 
and  all  these  young  dancers  stemmed  from 
a popular  stage,  the  Theatres  de  la  Foire, 
in  Paris,  birthplace  of  the  two  new  theatrical 
genres  of  the  18th  century,  vaudeville  and 
opera-comique. 

In  the  repertoires  of  these  theatres  com- 
edies were  not  only  sung  and  spoken  but 
also  mimed.  Realism  in  acting  prevailed,  and 
an  intense  love  of  mimic  expression,  whose 
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Marie  Salle,  ca.  1734 


historic  tie  with  the  commedia  delVarte  is 
as  clearly  perceptible  as  in  the  contemporary 
English  pantomime.  From  1707  their  leading 
jjlayers  included  a number  of  outstanding 
English  mimes. 

Since  early  childhood,  Marie  Salle  had 
been  a member  of  a travelling  company.  She 
was  a niece  of  the  renowned  harlequin,  Fran- 
cisque  Moylin.  From  him  she  acquired  the 
use  of  gesture-language  in  dancing  and  had, 
while  still  a mere  youngster,  learned  to  vivily 
her  dancing  through  mimic  expression.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  she  took  lessons  for  a 
while  from  Mile.  Prevo.st.  In  London  at 
John  Rich’s  theatre  (1725-29  and  1730-31) 
she  appeared  not  only  in  “dramatic  enter- 


tainments of  dancing”  (i.e.,  in  pantomimes 
joined  with  dance),  but  in  independent 
dances  and  divertissements. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Marie  Salle  that  it 
w-as  not  in  pas  seids  but  in  pas  de  deux  that 
she  shone — first  with  her  brother,  then  with 
Laval  or  Maker,  and  later  with  David  Du- 
moulin.  Her  imagination,  keyed  to  the  ex- 
jjressive,  evidently  required  a partner  to 
manifest  itself  fully.  The  pas  de  deux  thus 
became  for  her  an  abbreviated,  germinant 
form  of  the  ballet  d’action. 

In  1 727  Mile.  Salle  was  called  to  the 
Paris  Opera.  But  this  theatre,  with  its  con- 
ventional atmosphere,  was  not  the  place  in 
which  her  genius  could  unfold  itself.  Not 
until  she  set  foot  in  London  for  the  third 
time  (late  1733)  did  she  create  the  first  of 
her  ballets  d’action,  “Pygmalion”  and  “Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne.” 

Upon  Salle’s  return  to  the  Paris  Opera, 
various  ballets  d’action  were  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years.  The  most  cele- 
brated are  the  Ballet  des  Fleurs  in  “Les  Indes 
Galantes”  (1735),  the  Acte  Turc  (Passa- 
caille)  in  “L’Europe  Galante”  (1736),  and 
the  Acte  d’Egle  in  “Les  Fetes  d’Hebe” 
(1739).  Gahusac  claims  that  the  Acte  Turc 
was  entirely  the  invention  of  Mile.  Salle. 
One  may  assume  that  the  “Ballet  des  Fleurs” 
was  also  conceived  by  her,  so  decidedly  does 
this  work  differ  from  the  usual  run  of  “bal- 
lets” at  the  Paris  Opera  of  its  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  shepherd  ballet  in  the  “Fetes 
d’Hebe”  is  not  a pure  ballet  d’action,  the 
role  of  Egle  being  half  danced,  half  sung, 
while  Mercury  is  wholly  a singing  role.  In 
construction,  too,  this  approaches  the  con- 
ventional ballet  scenes. 

A further  pantomime  ballet  created  by 
Marie  Salle  for  the  Fair  stage  from  which 
she  had  emerged  was  “La  Decoupure,”  pro- 
duced by  the  Opera-Comique  within  the 
framework  of  a play,  “L’Industrie”  (1737). 
Lhrfcrtunately,  nothing  is  known  regarding 
its  contents. 

The  revolutionary  efforts  of  Marie  Salle 
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affected  the  future  in  sundry  ways.  As  an 
expressive  and  sjriritual  dancer  whose  vital 
and  ethereal  dancing  ‘^allait  au  coeiir”  (No- 
verre)  , on  whose  steps  “fluttered  the  swarm 
of  passions”  (Doi'at),  she  won  disciples  and 
successors.  Of  greater  importance  is  her  in- 
fluence as  a creator  of  the  pantomime  ballet 
in  the  noble  and  pathetic  style.  This  influ- 
ence will  evidence  itself  again  and  again,  in 
Paris  as  in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

A few  months  after  the  London  perfor- 
mance of  “Pygmalion,”  the  same  lable  was 
played  as  a pantomime  ballet  (with  music 
by  Jean-Joseph  Mourct)  at  the  Theatrc- 
Italien.  The  young  Catherine  Rolland  (eight 
years  later  in  Berlin,  Frederick  II  of  Prussia 
was  to  admire  her  “touchante  heaute”) 
danced  the  statue  with  Frangois  Riccoboni 
as  her  partner.  Marie  Salle  obviously  aided 
in  the  preparation  of  this  production.  She 
herself  had  planned  to  dance  the  statue  hut 
was  restrained  by  the  jealous  management 
of  the  Opera. 

In  174,3,  when  the  young  dancer,  Jean- 
Barthelemy  Lany,  came  to  Berlin  as  ballet- 
master,  he  brought  with  him  his  memories 
of  this  Pygmalion  ballet  and  staged  it  there, 
December  29,  1 74,5,  himself  enacting  Pyg- 
malion. The  statue,  however,  was  danced  by 
Barbara  Gampanini,  called  la  Barbarina. 

With  Barbarina  the  specific  Italian  art 
of  pantomimic  expression  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  the  sphere  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean dance.  At  the  Paris  Opera  she  had 
chalked  u]3  triumph  after  triumph  with  her 
teacher  and  partner,  Antonio  Rinaldi,  called 
Fossan.  (The  latter  made  a lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  young  Noverre.  “Anything  so 
surprising  and  unique  as  this  jrantomimic 
and  burlescjue  character  has  probably  never- 
been  seen,”  wrote  the  Mercure  de  France, 
August,  1739).  In  London  shortly  thereafter, 
at  the  same  John  Rich’s  theatre,  Barbarina 
received  training  in  the  serious  genre  of  the 
dance. 

The  Berlin  performance  is  significant  in 
the  history  of  dance  music.  Its  music,  by 


La  Barbarina  as  the  Statue  in  "Pygmalion,"  (1745)  Painting 
by  Antoine  Pesne  (Potsdam) 

the  compo.scr-conductor  C.  H.  Graun,  was 
the  first  ballet  score  which  dejrarted  Irom 
the  familiar  dance  forms  and  illustrated  the 
scenic  action  in  a thoroughly  free  manner. 

The  performance  is  further  notable  because 
among  the  featured  dancers  was  the  young 
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Noverre,  engaged  in  Berlin,  1744-47.  But 
“Pygmalion”  was  the  only  pantomime  ballet 
that  Lany  mounted  in  Berlin.  Even  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  when  he  had  assumed  the 
post  of  ballet-master  at  the  Opera,  he  never 
again  jrroduced  a serious  pantomime  ballet. 

In  Paris,  however,  there  were  two  places 
where  pantomime  ballet  was  cultivated:  the 
Opera-Comiejue  and  the  Theatre-Italien.  Al- 
though both  theatres  specialized  in  the  comic, 
hilarious  pantomime  ballet,  a more  serious 
approach  was  slowly  taking  root,  especially 
at  the  Theatre-Italien.  In  his  Letters,  Noverre 
forgot  to  mention  that  he  himself  made  his 
debut  at  the  Opera-Comique  and  that  it  was 
there  he  staged  his  first  succes.sful  pantomime 
ballet,  “Les  Fetes  Ghinoises”  (1754). 

The  history  of  dance  at  the  Opera-Comi- 
c|ue  cannot  be  told  here  in  extensc.  It  may 
simply  be  remarked  that  since  Pontau  had 
as.sumcd  its  directorship  in  1727,  ballets  w'cre 
danced  there  regularly.  He  had  under  con- 
tract some  of  the  most  talented  young  danc- 
ers: Mm.  Nivelon,  Salle,  Boudet;  Miles,  de 
Lisle,  Rabon,  and  others.  The  English  dancer, 
Roger,  who  received  jrraise  from  du  Bos, 
was  his  Com  posit  eur  des  ballets,  being  .suc- 
ceeded later  by  Boudet  and  then  by  Dourdet. 
Several  Engli^h  jjantomime-dancers,  such  as 
Haughton,  Rinton,  and  Phillips,  completed 
the  company. 

In  most  ol  the  ballets  performed  here, 
pantomime  .served  as  little  more  than  a gav 
vehicle  lor  character  dances  and  divertisse- 
ments. But  from  time  to  time  true  panto- 
mime ballets,  comic  or  serious,  turn  up,  e.g., 
“Le  Jugement  de  Paris”  (1731),  “Diane  et 
Endymion”  (1739).  Only  the  titles  and  casts 
of  these  jrieces  have  been  left  us.  Possibly 
some  of  them  were  in  the  style  of  the  English 
burlcs(|uc  jrantominies. 

Such  dance  pieces,  jjortraying  the  action 
through  movement  alone  without  arias  and 
duets,  were  at  first  looked  ujKm  as  so  odd 
and  unw'onted  that  they  w'erc  differentiated 
from  other  ballets  by  the  designation  of 
“ballets  qui  representaient  en  scenes  miiet- 


tes.”  And  some  pantomime  ballets  remained 
true  to  tradition  by  the  device  of  being  at 
least  opened  or  concluded  with  a vaudeville. 
At  the  outset  not  a few  ballets,'  it  would  ap- 
pear, were  little  else  than  vaudevilles  illus- 
trated by  pantomime  and  dancing. 

Lbider  the  influence  of  Jean  Monnet,  pan- 
tomime-ballet gained  greater  significance  at 
the  Opera-Comique.  To  organize  his  ballets 
ho  secured  not  only  Dupre  and  Lany  from 
the  Opera  but  also  Marie  Salle.  In  1743  the 
famed  “Ballet  des  Fleurs”  was  re-staged  at 
his  theatre  (jjresumably  by  its  creator,  Marie 
Salle).  The  cast  of  this  performance  included 
eight  year  old  Mile.  Puvignee,  ten  year  old 
Aladeleine  Lany,  sister  of  the  ballet-master, 
and  the  young  Noverre,  at  sixteen  already 
dancing  in  a ballet  d’action. 

Even  in  the  period  (1745-51)  during 
which  no  spoken  or  sung  pieces  were  per- 
mitted at  the  Opera-Comique,  ballets  and 
pantomime  ballets  were  continually  offered 
as  well  as  pantomimes.  (A  distinction  was 
drawn,  as  a rule,  between  pantomimes  per- 
formed by  actors  and  the  danced  ballet  pan- 
tomimes. ) When  the  license  to  give  per- 
formances of  every  type  was  restored  and 
Monnet  had  come  back,  Dourdet  was  the 
first  active  ballet-master.  It  was  here,  in 
1 754-55,  that  Noverre  pas.sed  his  initial  test 
as  author,  composer  and  director  ol  ballets. 
Meantime,  however,  mention  should  be  made 
of  several  ballet  composers  who  form  con- 
necting links  between  Marie  Salle  and  No- 
verre. 

It  was  at  the  Theatre-Italien  that  the 
Parisian  pantomime  ballet  had  its  most  im- 
jrortant  and  coherent  development.  The 
young  dancer,  Frangois  Riccoboni,  who  first 
staged  Salle’s  “Pygmalion”  in  Paris,  soon 
thereafter  contrived  the  earliest  of  his  own 
pantomime  ballets  having  ancient  fables  as 
subject  matter.  Two  of  the  plots  which 
he  chose  were  later  employed  over  and  again 
for  ballets:  the  love  of  Mars  and  Venus 
whom  Vulcan  outwitted  (“Les  Filets  de  Vul- 
cain,”  1738),  and  the  fate  of  the  separated 
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and  reunited  consorts,  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
(“Orphee,”  1738).  The  headway  made  at 
that  early  period  by  the  new  art  of  dramatic 
c.xpression  in  dance  is  attested  by  Desboul- 
rniers,  historian  of  the  Theatre-Italien.  For 
example,  in  his  de.scription  of  the  “Filets  de 
Vulcain,”  he  says  that  Mars  and  Venus 
“dance  to  a light  melody,  a kind  of  very  well 
expressed  dialogue  which  outlines  the  in- 
ception of  their  mutual  tender  feelings.'’ 
Again,  he  mentions  a monologue  of  raging 
jealousy  danced  by  Vulcan,  and  still  again 
a pas  de  trois  of  infidelity.  (Whether  or  not 
Weaver’s  “Mars  and  Venus”  had  any  in- 
fluence on  Riccoboni  calls  for  investigation.) 

The  most  noteworthy  promoter  of  the  ])an- 
tomime  ballet  at  the  Theatre-Italien  was  the 
Netherland  dancer,  jean-Baptiste  de  Hesse 


(1705-69).  From  1734  on,  he  served  there 
as  actor  and  dancer,  and  as  early  as  1737 
a contemporary,  Dubuisson,  remarked  of  his 
ballets:  “lls  sont  pittoresques  et  Us  expri- 
ment.”  Through  the  ensuing  decades  he  re- 
mained ballet-master  of  this  theatre  where 
he  trained  a prodigious  number  of  young 
dancers  in  the  new  genre.  Such  exceptional 
young  men  as  Fefebvre,  Lariviere,  and  Fepy, 
and  the  danseu.ses  Miles.  Chevrier,  Puvignee, 
Astraudi,  Catinon  Foulquier,  Camille  Vero- 
nese, were  counted  among  his  pupils.  Con- 
temporaries praised  him  because  he  com- 
po.sed  yearly  twelve  to  fifteen  engaging  ballets 
and  also  because,  under  his  direction,  not 
only  the  first  but  even  his  second  and  third 
rank  sujets  danced  with  care  and  devotion. 
His  dancers  were  lauded  for  endowing  their 


"Le  Turc  Genereux,"  Ballet  by  Hilverding,  Vienna,  1758.  Engr.  B.  Bellotto  (Canaletto) 


movements  with  expression  and  for  almost 
touching  the  art  of  the  actor. 

Of  de  Hesse’s  “Acis  et  Galatee”  ( 1 753 ) 
the  brothers  Parfaict  remarked : “Here  is  a 
genuine  tragedie  pantomime ^ a theatre  genre 
which,  quite  apart  from  its  actual  value  as 
a stage  work,  cannot  heljr  exerting  enormous 
influence,  both  by  its  treatment  and  by  the 
excitement  of  its  originality.”  De  Hesse  mas- 
tered the  craft  of  working  out  artistically 
not  only  the  dances  of  the  soloists  but  also 
those  of  the  groups,  whose  movements  were 
unfolded  in  so  unified  and  subtly  balanced 
a manner  as  to  seem  parts  of  a painting. 

Some  of  his  pantomime  ballets  were  rather 
realistic  comic  scenes  which  did  not  deny 
their  cornmedia  deH’arte  origins.  Others  were 
more  serious  tales  of  gods  and  heroes  where 
the  dramatic  form  in  no  way  broke  with  the 
laws  of  the  bucolic-pastoral  in  the  gallant 
taste  of  the  time.  The  es.sential  point  is  that 
as  earlv  as  around  1740  de  Hesse  trained  his 


dancers  in  the  vivid  expression  of  feelings  and 
pas.sions.  Incidentally,  de  Hesse  also  directed 
the  ballets  of  Mine,  de  Pompadour’s  theatre. 

About  1759,  Billon,  one  of  his  disciples, 
began  producing  pantomime  ballets,  among 
them  the  great  favorite,  “Pygmalion.”  Their 
main  attraction  was  their  principal  actrc.ss, 
Camille  Veronese.  Of  her  performance  as 
the  statue  in  “Pygmalion,”  Favart,  in  a letter 
to  Count  Durazzo,  director  of  the  Viennese 
court  theatres,  wrote : “Nothing  ecjuals  the 
fine.sse  of  her  pantomiming,  especially  dur- 
ing those  moments  in  which  the  statue  grad- 
ually comes  to  life.  . . . She  dances  into  one’s 
very  heart.” 

It  may  be  briefly  noted  that  from  1753  on, 
the  Comedie-Frangaise  also  gave  ballets.  Al- 
though it  boasted  skilled  dancers  and  capable 
ballet-masters  (Pierre  Sodi,  1753;  Dourdet, 
1754;  Lariviere,  from  1755),  serious  pan- 
tomime ballet  was  not  fostered  there.  Jean- 
Baptiste  Hus,  who  became  ballet-master  in 
1 759,  was  the  first  to  produce  a serious  pan- 
tomime ballet,  “La  Mort  d’Orphee” — “with 
the  most  glowing  success,”  Noverre  reported 
in  his  “Lettres”  published  a year  later. 

Besides  de  Hesse,  at  work  in  Paris,  the 
foremost  creator  of  pantomime  ballets  prior 
to  Noverre  was  Franz  Hilverding  (1710-68), 
in  Vienna.  Viennese  born,  this  master  first 
studied  at  the  dance  school  of  the  imperial 
court.  At  that  time,  the  most  gilted  Hof- 
Scholaren  were  sent  to  Paris,  the  acknowl- 
edged capital  of  the  dance,  for  a year  or  two 
of  additional  study  at  the  Emperor’s  expense. 
Although  there  is  no  documentary  evidence 
to  this  effect,  young  Hilverding  doubtless 
went  to  Paris,  and  probably  around  1735, 
because  from  1737  on  he  is  recorded  as 
“imperial  court  dancer”  in  Vienna.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  while  in  Paris  he  saw  his 
first  ballets  d’action. 

In  any  event,  when  he  embarked  as  a bal- 
let composer  in  Vienna  it  was  with  experi- 
ments similar  to  the  Duchesse  du  Maine’s 
venture  at  Sceaux.  About  1740  (Stelano 
Arteaga  relates  in  his  “Rivoluzioni  del  teatro 
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italiano,”  1783)  Hilverding  staged  Racine’s 
“Britannicus,”  presenting  the  entire  tragedy 
through  the  sole  medium  of  gesture.  Similar 
treatments  of  Crebillon’s  “Idomeneus”  and 
Voltaire’s  “Alzire”  followed.  Up  to  1751  the 
repertoires  of  the  two  Vienna  theatres 
(Court  and  Kaerntnertor)  are  only  partially 
preserved,  but  from  1 752  on  the  numerous 
ballets  that  Hilverding  composed  and  di- 
rected annually  for  these  houses  are  well 
recorded.  From  1759  to  1764  he  served  as 
ballet-master  to  the  Tsarina  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, returning  to  Vienna  early  in  1765. 

Among  Hilverding’s  Viennese  works,  the 
following  pantomime  ballets  of  serious  char- 
acter are  listed ; ( 1 752 ) “Orphee  et  Euridice”  ; 
“Acis  et  Galathee”;  “Psiche  et  I’Amour” 
— (1753)  “Venus  et  Adonis” — (1754)  “Ari- 
adne et  Bacchus”;  “Diane  et  Endimion”; 
“Vertumne  et  Pomone” — (1755)  “Atalante 
et  Hippomene” — (1756)  “L’Enlevement  de 
Proserpine”;  “Ulisse  et  Circe” — (1758)  “Le 
Turc  genereux”;  “L’Enlevement  d’Europe” 
— (1765)  “Les  Amants  proteges  par  I’A- 
mour” — “Enee  en  Italie” — (1766)  “La  Tri- 
omphe  du  Printemps.”  Besides  these  serious 
pieces  Hilverding  devised,  year  after  year,  a 
still  larger  number  of  comic  and  burlescjue 
ballets  whose  subjects,  as  at  the  Fair  theatres 
in  Paris,  were  often  drawn  from  daily  life, 
especially  the  life  of  country  folk. 

This  Viennese  ballet-master’s  fame  spread 
with  impressive  speed.  A contemporary  was 
prompted  to  say:  “He  is  blessed  with  a 
unique  talent  for  this  sort  of  endeavor  and 
with  an  impeccable  knowledge  of  his  art  he 
combines  a persistent  study  in  literature, 
mythology,  painting,  music,  etc.  Thus  he 
gives  his  ballets  a heretofore  almost  unknown 
art  of  ensemble  and  precision  of  execution.” 
Many  of  the  best  French  and  even  more 
Italian  dancers  made  up  the  companies  of 
these  two  Vienna  theatres  where  Hilverding 
ruled  as  ballet-master.  On  leaving  Vienna 
they  all  bore  the  stamp  of  his  art  and  spirit. 
Young  ballet  masters  returning  to  Italy  in- 
troduced their  country  to  works  taught  them 


by  Hilverding.  His  ranking  disciple  and  his 
successor  in  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg, 
Gasparo  Angiolini,  has  proclaimed  Hilverd- 
ing’s greatness  and  fame. 

In  1755,  the  illustrious  librettist,  Pietro 
Metastasio,  wrote  Antonio  Bernacchi  that 
the  dancers  in  Vienna  “succeed  in  insinuat- 
ing themselves  into  the  spectators’  hearts  by 
their  expressing  of  emotions.”  In  more  thor- 
ough-going fashion,  the  historian  of  the 
Viennese  theatres,  Joseph  Oehler  (in  1803) 
elucidated  Hilverding’s  accomplishments: 

“The  first  creator  of  a regular  ballet  was 
Hilverding.  He  it  was  who  taught  dancers 
an  expressive  play  of  gestures  both  facial 
and  bodily.  He  was  the  first  to  reestablish 
in  Europe  that  art  of  pantomime  so  highly 
esteemed  and  brought  to  siich  perfection  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  What  dis- 
tinguished the  Viennese  ballet  of  his  time 
from  all  other  ballets  in  the  world  were  the 
figurants.  When  Noverre  succeeded  Hil- 
verding in  1767  he  found  an  assemblage  of 
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young  people,  male  and  female,  upon  whom 
Nature  had  lavished  such  gifts  as  to  render 
them  capable,  under  the  direction  of  an 
adroit  teacher,  of  making  striking  progress.” 
Noverre  was  able,  as  a consequence,  to  build 
in  Vienna  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Hil- 
verding. 

The  style  of  Hilverding’s  ballets  doubtless 
agreed  to  a great  extent  with  de  Hesse’s 
manner.  It  conformed  to  the  taste  of  the 
time  for  rustic,  pastoral  idylls.  However,  their 
titles  bear  witness  to  Hilverding’s  preference 
for  subjects  calling  for  a very  passionate  ex- 
pression of  emotions.  A libretto  of  one  of  his 
ballets  that  has  fortunately  been  preserved 
(“Les  Amants  proteges  par  I’Amour”)  cleai- 
ly  shows  what  energy  and  variety  of  expres- 
sion he  exacted  of  his  dancers. 

Hilverding’s  serious  pantomime  ballets  dif- 
fer from  Noverre’s  in  two  respects.  Hilverd- 
ing’s style  of  theatrical  representation  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  “sentimentalism.”  In 
contrast  to  this,  stands  the  passionately  mov- 
ing, stormy  pathos  of  expression  and  real- 
ism of  gesture  that  Noverre  adopted  from 
the  actor-exponent  of  the  new  style,  David 
Garrick.  This  accounts  for  Hilverding’s 
avoidance  of  the  blood-drenched  anticjue 
tragedies  out  of  which  Noverre  contrived 
some  of  his  most  renowned  pieces  (Agamem- 
non, Medea).  This  antithesis  is  summed  up 
by  the  Viennese  writer,  J.  H.  F.  Mueller: 
“Hilverding,  to  whom  ballet  virtually  owes 
its  perfection  and  true  aim,  composed  rather 
for  the  Graces,  whilst  M.  Noverre  has  be- 
come so  much  greater  in  the  cothurnus.” 

In  contrast  to  Hilverding,  his  master, 
Gasparo  Angiolini  (1723-1796)  sought  a 
dance-drama  to  compete  with  spoken  trag- 
edy. His  first  experiment  with  tragic  panto- 
mime ballet  (1761)  is  prefaced  by  a state- 
ment (writen  in  collaboration  with  the  fa- 
mous Italian  poet-critic,  Ranieri  Calzabigi, 
1714-95)  in  which  he  demands:  “If  we  can 
stir  up  every  passion  by  a mute  play,  why 
should  we  be  forbidden  to  attempt  this?  If 
the  public  does  not  wi.sh  to  deprive  itself  of 


the  greatest  beauties  of  our  art,  it  must  ac- 
custom itself  to  being  moved  by  our  ballets 
and  brought  to  tears.” 

Angiolini  realized  that  his  work  was  only 
a beginning:  “Up  to  now  there  have  been 
no  such  ballets,  if  one  except  our  Viennese 
theatres  and  the  pantomimes  presented  there 
by  my  master,  the  celebrated  Hilverding.” 
Thus  he  did  not  miss  the  opportunity  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  his  great  teacher, 
yet  as  the  conclusive  model  for  his  artistic 
innovation  he  named  the  pantomimes  of  an- 
tiquity, defining  the  spectacle  which  he  of- 
fered the  public  as  “un  Ballet  Pantomime 
dans  le  gout  des  Anciens.” 

The  first  performance  of  this  pantomime 
ballet  took  place  October  17,  1761,  half  a 
year  after  Noverre’s  first  Stuttgart  ballets 
had  been  revealed.  But  Angiolini  undoubt- 
edly fashioned  his  creation  independently  of 
Noverre,  who  was  at  that  time  still  engaged 
in  his  first  attempts  in  tragic  ballet.  More- 
over, there  was  a wide  gap  in  choice  of  sub- 
jects  between  Angiolini  and  Noverre.  In  1761 
Noverre  staged  an  antique  tale,  “Admete  et 
Alceste,”  and  a story  adapted  from  Tasso, 
“Renaud  et  Armide”,  the  latter  having  been 
already  employed  by  others,  including  Hil- 
verding, for  pantomimic  ballets.  But  Angio- 
lini decided  in  favor  of  a subject  of  totally 
diflferent  cast — Don  Juan.  The  daring  and 
determination  with  which  he  translated  this 
subject  into  a cogent  sequence  ■ of  mute 
scenes,  into  miming  and  dance,  amply  justi- 
fied his  decision. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  musician  of  the  time,  Christoph 
Willibald  von  Gluck  (1714-87),  composed 
the  music  for  these  scenes.  Angiolini  had 
divided  his  ballet  into  three  acts,  and  Gluck 
emphasized  these  divisions  by  setting  them 
in  different  keys.  In  the  details,  the  ac- 
tion is  marked  out  by  the  music  with  the 
most  concise  and  true  strokes,  accentuating 
and  enhancing  the  scenic  proceedings  with 
incomparable  force.  To  be  sure,  the  dance 
of  the  furies  in  the  last  scene  adopts  the  tra- 
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ditional  form  of  the  Chaconne,  but  Crluck 
gave  to  it  a dramatic  power  and  tension  un- 
folding into  the  fiercest  movement,  thus  mag- 
nificently preparing  for  Don  Juan’s  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  Hell. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  ballet  exerted 
a positive  influence  on  the  genesis  and  form 
of  Mozart’s  opera,  “Don  Giovanni.”  The 
effect  of  the  ballet,  which  was  entitled  “Le 
Festin  de  Pierre,”  was  sensational.  The  bal- 
lets of  Noverre  had  much  greater  significance 
for  the  future  development  of  theatre  dance. 
But  no  ballet  was  so  often  performed  in  the 
18th  century  as  Angiolini’s  “Festin  de 
Pierre.” 

The  stylistic  details  of  the  first  ]Jcrfor- 
mance  are  difficult  to  determine.  Presumably 
their  character  did  not  deviate  radically 


from  the  pastoral  style  of  Hilverding,  though 
unquestionably,  the  elements  of  sentimen- 
talism were  already  merging  with  the  new 
realistic  and  pa.ssion-ladcn  tendencies  of  the 
time.  This  would  indicate  that  Angio- 
lini’s work  probably  did  not  separate  it- 
self as  completely  from  earlier  compositions 
as  did  the  first  tragic  ballets  of  Noverre,  to 
whom  David  Garrick  had  pointed  the  road 
ahead. 

In  any  event,  Gluck  was  very  well  pleased 
with  Angiolini’s  dramatic  style.  When,  direct- 
ly after  the  “Festin  de  Pierre,”  Gluck  set 
himself  to  compose  the  great  tragic  opera, 
“Orphec  et  Eurydice,”  he  combined  with 
the  action  proper  four  since-famous  dance 
scenes  in  which  Angiolini  was  once  again 
able  to  prove  his  artistry  in  expressing  dram- 
atic life  through  dance. 


Veronese  and  Riccoboni  in  "Prince  de  Salerne,"  Pantomime  Ballet,  1746 
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George  Chaflec  has  not  only  contributed  four  unique  issues  of  Dance  Index 
(Vol.  I,  Nos.  2 and  12;  Vol.  II,  No.  9,  10,  11,  12;  Vol.  Ill,  No.  9,  10,  11),  but  has 
ever  been  most  generous  with  his  knowledge  and  advice,  (for  which  he  has  not 
alwayji  accepted  credit!)  and  in  putting  his  monumental  collection  at  cur  di.sposal. 
In  attempting  to  edit  and  present  the  foregoing  essay  by  Dr.  Michel,  it  was  cjuite 
automatic  to  consult  Mr.  Chaffee,  and  to  borrow  from  him.  (With  the  exception  of 
those  on  pages  5,  15  and  20,  all  the  illustrations  in  this  issue  are  from  his  collection.) 
Moreover,  since  he  w'as  a personal  friend  of  Dr.  Michel,  it  seemed  both  logical  and 
suitable  that  he  should  write  the  opening  comment,  which  throws  some  light  on  the 
character  and  individuality  of  a fine  scholar  who  preferred  to  be  known  by  his 
signature  rather  than  his  personality. 


